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but these vagaries are doomed before the advance of knowledge of the 
historical meaning of the Bible. 

This book is a clear and scholarly presentation of the subject that 
will do much to help clarify the thought of the modern church in regard 

to the legitimate use of its sacred writings. 

Lewis Bayles Paton 
Hartford Theological Seminary 
Hartford, Connecticut 



A STUDY OF THE QUR'AN 

The need for a good book in English on the teaching of the Qur'an 
has long been felt; missionaries, general historians, and especially 
students of the history of religions, most of whom know Arabic not at 
all or not enough, would all be grateful for such help. The writing 
of such a book, one that could safely and trustfully be used by non- 
Arabists, is not an easy matter. The study of Arabic, especially the 
Arabic of Qur'anic times, of the Qur'an as such, of the history of 
Mohammed and his time, of those phases of Judaism and Christianity 
with which he had contact — all these are not yet beyond the pioneer 
stage. And it would take a master of all these things to write such 
a book as might be wished for. 

In the meantime, to bridge the gap, while we are waiting for this 
ultima Thule, a little volume has been issued by the Central Board of 
Missions and the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1 The 
author, the Rev. Weitbrecht Stanton, is very modest in his claims and 
makes no pretension to having offered a perfect or very learned book. 
What he gives us shows clearly that he knows the Qur'an itself and its 
traditional (orthodox Moslem) interpretation well and intimately. The 
bibliography at the end of the volume (pp. 135 f.) shows that he has also 
made himself acquainted with good Western books; more particularly 
those that deal professedly with the subject of his volume he has evidently 
studied with care, both in English and in German. The knowledge 
so acquired is in the main well presented; the little book is a pretty 
accurate measure of its author's studies. 

It is no reflection on the author's ability to state, in this connection, 
that the compass of the volume is small, indeed, only 138 pages in all. 
The Qur'an itself is not very large, and, its repetitions deducted, the 

'The Teaching of the Qur'an. With an Account of its Growth and a Subject 
Index. By H.U. Weitbrecht Stanton. London: Macmillan, 1010, 136 pages. 7$. 
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teaching it contains can be summed up in even fewer pages. It is pos- 
sible, further, to pack your information closely, and this has been done, 
notably in the second half of Mr. Weitbrecht Stanton's work, which is 
by far the best and most useful part of the book. 

The subject index, particularly, pp. 75-110, should prove of great 
help to all students of the Qur'an. The reviewer has not been able to 
check all the headings and references, but such use as he has made of it 
has shown it to be sufficiently extensive and reliable for the ordinary 
reader's use. The list of Surahs under their names in Arabic and 
English, and the comparative table of at least two different verse- 
numberings, are also carefully made. They will be welcome aids to 
beginners and others in their labors. 

Least satisfactory in this part of the book is the list of historical 
dates (pp.114 f.). This, in fact, is the weakest factor of the whole 
book. In the very first sentence of the preface it purports "to present 
the body of religious and moral teaching contained in the Qur'an itself 
apart from the traditions." But it has quite escaped the notice of 
Mr. Weitbrecht Stanton that, in following a wholly traditional and 
antiquated historical scheme of Mohammed's life and of the connection 
of specific portions of the Qur'an with events, themselves often prob- 
lematical and legendary, he is substituting tradition, perhaps in the 
guise of traditional interpretation, for the Qur'an itself. This is the 
most serious limitation under which Mr. Weitbrecht Stanton and his 
book labor. Perhaps it is due to the fact that he has limited himself 
among Western books to those in English and German. The student 
of Islam cannot any longer safely limit himself to these. Thus it is 
manifest on many pages of this little book that tremendously important 
work in Dutch (by Snouck-Hurgronje), in Italian (by Caetani), and in 
French (by Lammens) has been overlooked by the author. But even 
some of the literature he himself quotes might have warned him against 
assigning definite dates, not only to the birth of Mohammed, but to 
Mohammed's "meditations (sict) in a cave on Mount Hira," to the "first 
revelation, followed by a blank interval," to "revelations resumed," 
to a first and second migration to Abyssinia. It is really a very serious 
matter that, in a book intended for the information of the Western 
World about the origins of Islam, the old mystification about two 
"migrations" to Abyssinia should be repeated in 1019. 

Grave errors of this sort are too numerous throughout the first por- 
tion, chiefly the Introduction, pp. 3-29, to admit of complete enumera- 
tion. It will suffice to point out some typical ones chosen at random. 
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It must be Shiite influence in India, that caused the anti-'Uthmanic 
statement (p. n) about Abu Bakr's "collection" and 'Uthman's 
"collation" of the materials contained in the Qur'an in its present form. 
This is based upon the old fable of the death of many memorizers of 
the Qur'an at Yamamah (A.H. 12), which was invented expressly to 
bolster up the anti-'Uthmanic invention of Abu Bakr's collection. The 
invention is carried straight through to the point where 'Uthman has 
to borrow Abu Bakr's copy from a widow of Mohammed's. If, on the 
one hand, thus 'Uthman's work is depreciated, on the other hand, the 
perfection of the final result of this work is overstated, again after 
the manner of Moslem "tradition." Neither is the Qur'an "a complete 
collection of the oracles" of Mohammed, nor (p. 12) is "the only differ- 
ence which now affects the reader — a slight variety in the numbering 
of the verses"; even the straightlaced Baidhawi admits more serious 
variant readings than that. 

Of a piece with the date for the beginning of revelation is the con- 
fident naming of Surah 96 as the earliest; almost any good Western 
book on the subject and many Arabic ones might have made the author 
a bit dubious on this point. Very curious is the statement (p. 13), 
which must make any uninformed reader think that Mohammed chose 
saf or rhymed prose as the literary form for his oracles, in order to dis- 
tinguish them from those of kdhins or soothsayers; the author hardly 
intends this, for he certainly knows that saf was the very vehicle of 
the kdhin. That the migration to Abyssinia is designated as a flight 
(one not two, of course — a rough computation of the distance and the 
difficulties of the journey is enough to establish this fact), is well and 
good; its characterization as an emigration, equivalent to the move to 
Medina, is traditional and bestows too much dignity upon the venture 
and on those who took part in it. On the other hand, the Hijrah to 
Medina should no longer be described as a "flight" in a well-informed 
modern book. Page 17 teems with errors and questionable statements. 
Not to speak of the problematical dignity of Mohammed's family before 
Mohammed's rise, the description of Mecca and Medina (excluding 
Ta'if) as "the principal cities of the Hijaz, and of the Hijaz as "the 
leading province of Arabia," reflects post-Mohammedan not pre- 
Mohammedan conditions and conceptions. The absurd tradition that 
Mohammed at twenty-five married Khadljah (why Khadaijah?), 
forty, who, at that age, bore him two sons and four daughters, is 
baldly repeated. How does the author know for certain, that two cousins 
of Mohammed's wife were really "Christians," and that Mohammed 
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"must have had intercourse with Jews from early days"? Page 18 is 
hardly better. The old master Noeldeke might have warned the author 
that 570 as the date for an elephant episode connected with the Abys- 
sinian Abraha as lung, not of Abyssinia, but of the Yemen (Arabia 
Felix), was impossible (p. 20); at best there was only one stubborn 
African elephant, not an Indian "array" of tractable ones. Whatever 
be the rights or wrongs of the supposedly deleted verses about Allat, 
ae 'Uzza, and Manat, that they cannot be connected with the confused 
account, which ultimately resulted in a double flight to Abyssinia, has 
been amply demonstrated by Caetani (p. 21). Whether the Quraish 
actually "banned" even the family or clan of Mohammed, many of 
whom were not Moslems, is problematical (cf. Caetani); but that the 
Quraish banned "the Moslems," scattered throughout the town and 
connected with all manner of families to the very elect of the Quraish 
themselves, this is not maintained by any early Moslem writer who 
still tried to picture to himself clearly what his statements involved 
(p. 22). It will not be necessary to cite further examples. What has 
been said is sufficient to warn the uninformed reader and to make it 
clear that, for a second edition, a re-working of at least the whole first 
part of the book is necessary. 

And a second edition, in spite of the adverse criticism registered, 
the reviewer hopes the little volume may attain. For in nearly all other 
respects it is a book that can be used with profit and that deserves to 
be widely used. Thus the actual presentation of the teaching of the 
Qur'an (pp. 31-73) is again very much better than the attempt at a 
historical introduction. Of course, if the Introduction is re-written, 
this will in itself involve a pretty thorough revision of this section also. 
The origin and meaning of the Abraham-Ishmael legend in connection 
with the Meccan sanctuary must be restated after Snouck-Hurgronje's 
Het Mekkaansche Feest. It should not be said that Mohammed "changed 
the original name YesM'" (p. 47); Mohammed, of course, simply 
repeated what he heard. From George Foot Moore's History of Religions 
the author may now learn, that on the doctrine of predestination Mo- 
hammed may not be held to account, as might a systematic theologian 
of an entirely different stratum of civilization. It seems to have escaped 
the author entirely that Mohammed's idea of fasting underwent great 
changes in more ways than one; that at one time he seems to have con- 
sidered complete silence as an, perhaps the, integral part of fasting. On 
the Jihad the statements are not always quite as fair as the author no 
doubt would like to make them. It is not only an overstatement, it is 
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erroneous, that "the accepted way of propagating Islam in the outer 
world was by the sword," unless one distinguishes Islam as religion from 
Islam as rule and empire of the Arabs (p. 58). Likewise the transla- 
tion of Jihad (p. 65) as "strife in the way of Allah" is neither fair nor 
wise, if one would point out to Moslems a point of departure for reforms 
within Islam; Jihad is not "strife" but striving, toiling, earnest endeavor; 
a mujtahid is not at all necessarily a warrior, in fact, in one technical 
use of the word he is what we would describe as a serious student of 
theology. And that the establishment of a public fountain, e.g., or 
other distribution of alms, is described as sebil, is of course only another 
form of jihdd ft sebil alldh, "striving in the way of God." And so, 
throughout the second part, a thorough revision, chiefly historical, is 
needed. With this a second edition would make the well-organized 
work at least as useful again as it is in its present form, and may, if 
properly and thoroughly done, make it the standard work in English 

on the subject. 

M. Speengling 
University of Chicago 



A STUDY OF LUKE'S SOURCE MATERIAL 1 

Mr. Perry is not the first to suggest that a special source was used 
by Luke in the closing chapters of his Gospel, but he has the honor of 
being the first to inquire into the hypothesis with the fulness that it 
deserves. From an examination of the earlier chapters of Luke he 
deduces as foundation for his study the methods which the author appears 
to use in employing his sources. Next he surveys the phenomena in 
the last six chapters, and, partly from the abundance here of non- 
Markan material, partly from Luke's divergence from Mark where the 
two are parallel, he concludes that these phenomena can be accounted 
for only by postulating for the Third Gospel another source, which he 
calls J. To this source, once assumed, he assigns not merely the sections 
peculiar to Luke but a great deal of the material more or less paralleled 
by Mark, amounting to 173 verses in all. 

The next step in the study is to discover whether this material shows 
such homogeneity in vocabulary, thought, and viewpoint, and such 
differences from the rest of Luke's writings in the same respects as to 

1 The Sources of Luke's Passion-Narrative. By Alfred Morris Perry. (Historical 
and Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the New Testament. Second Series, 
Volume IV, Part 2.) Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1920. vii+128 pages. 
$0.75. 



